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ated with fresco paintings on plaster ; they faced
them with stone, and made painted rilievos
instead of frescoes.
These circumstances explain the peculiar charac-
teristics of the Bharhut, Sanchi, and Aniaravati
sculptures. So vast was the labour bestowed on
the decoration of the great Buddhist monuments
that each became a permanent art centre and
created a school of its own. The technical
traditions were handed on from one generation
of craftsmen to another, and so we find that even
centuries afterwards when they were dealing
with the hard limestone of Aniaravati, they still
reproduced in stone the artistic processes of the
days of Asoka. Only in Western India, and
some other localities, where Asoka's zeal for the
Buddhist faith led to the carving of temples and
monasteries out of the living rock, the craftsmen
were forced to modify their methods, and other
schools were created, with a perfectly lithic style
of technique which culminated in the magnificent
sculptures of Elephanta and EJlora already illus-
trated.
The Bharhut rail is, according to Fergusson,
the most interesting monument in India from, an
historical point of view. It is especially import-
ant for the study of Indian sculpture, because it
shows the degree of technical development the
fine arts in India had reached before India caine
in contact with the Graeco-Roman art of Gan-